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National Commission on Community 
Health Services 


The President’s Remarks in Response to the 


Commission’s Report “Health Is a Community Affair.” 
April 22, 1966 


Mr. Folsom, Secretary Gardner, Congressman Fogarty, 
members of the Commission: 

I welcome you—and I welcome your report, whose 
purpose is the same as mine: to make good health for 
every citizen not only our Nation’s promise but its 
possession. 

I hope that this report—the result of 4 years of labor— 
will inspire a livelier debate and a deeper understanding 
about America’s health problems—and America’s health 
possibilities. 

We have entered an age in which miracles are com- 
monplace. Already our doctors are able to probe the 
interior of arteries with tiny lights and cameras. 

Through electronic sensors in an astronaut’s couch, 
scientists can monitor the physical condition of orbiting 
space explorers. In the same way, a waiting-room chair 
may soon report a patient’s pulse and blood pressure 
before he enters the doctor’s office. 

Less than 24 hours ago, in an operating room in Hous- 
ton, a dramatic breakthrough was made—a surgeon 
implanted an electrically-powered artificial heart in a 
human patient. 

But all this knowledge will profit us little unless we use 
it for the good of every citizen in every community. Our 
age, rich as it is with miracles, is still an age where too 
many families must travel too far and pay too much to 
receive treatment. Our health services are not organized 
to get the full benefit of our health manpower. 

The responsibility for providing the best services in 
every community cannot be met in Washington. It will 
take the time and talent of State leaders, community 
leaders, neighborhood leaders. 
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Such leadership produced this report—and that is why 
I welcome it. 

You have concentrated not so much on greater Federal 
efforts as on State and community planning. 

You have underscored an important national goal: to 
make good health available to all. 

Thomas Jefferson called a free nation’s health “the 
first requisite after morality.” 

Harry Truman said that “healthy citizens are our 
Nation’s greatest national resource.” And _ President 
Truman proclaimed, in 1945, that good health should be 
every citizen’s right. 

John Kennedy called the Nation’s health “the key to 
its future.” 

Well, now we have taken the key and opened the door 
wide. Since I became your President, our spending for 
health has increased from less than $5 billion to more 
than $10 billion each year. 

Your report makes an important contribution to our 
future efforts. 

I cannot assure you that we will agree with every 
one of your 98 major recommendations. But I can 
guarantee that those recommendations will receive careful 
study—and I can thank you for the years of effort by 
so many citizens which led to this rich result. 

NOTE: The President was scheduled to speak at 12:15 p.m. 
As printed, this item follows the advance text released by the 
White House. 


See also announcement of presentation of report (2 Weekly 
Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 558). 


National Transportation Week and 


National Defense Transportation 
Day, 1966 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Proclamation 
3718. April 22, 1966 


I am proclaiming the week of May 15 as National 
Transportation Week. 

I am also today proclaiming Friday, May 20, as Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Day. 
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I have invited the leaders of our great transportation 
industry here today because I believe the occasion is 
doubly significant. At this very moment, two bold and 
vital items of transportation legislation are before the Con- 
gress. They will give the green light to the revolutionary 
era our entire transportation system must now launch 
upon. 

The first calls for the creation of a Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Transportation. 

Let us be clear about this proposal. It is much more 
than a desirable Government reorganization. It is criti- 
cal to the future of transportation in this Nation. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize what is at stake. 
Transportation is more than a major force in modern 
America— 

—it is a source of employment to more than 21; million 

of our citizens. 

—it is the source of one in every five dollars in our 

economy. 

— it is the lifeline of travel and commerce. 

Our system of transportation, the greatest in history, 
was built by the genius of free enterprise. And as long 
as I am President, it will be sustained by free enterprise. 

But we must face facts. A system that just “grow’d 
like Topsy” is no longer adequate in times as complex and 
as changing as these. 

In the next two decades, the demand for transporta- 
tion in this country will double. But we are already falling 
behind—our transportation lifeline is tangled—the gears 
are worn and dangerously strained. 

—Too many highways are congested and unsafe. 

—Too many of our airways are reaching the satura- 

tion point. 

—Too much of our equipment is old and obsolete— 

and what is modern and good is often in short supply. 

—New technologies are being ignored. 

—Research and development are woefully inadequate. 

—Our Government policies need better coordination. 

The Federal Government spends $6 billion annually 
on transportation. We must spend it wisely and 
effectively. 

The Federal Government has more than 100,000 em- 
ployees involved in transportation programs. We must 
employ their talents in a coordinated, purposeful effort. 

The Federal Government has a variety of agencies and 
bureaus administering transportation policy. But instead 
of aiding and encouraging our transportation industry, 
we are too often hindering and confusing it. 

We can change all of that. Out of this new partner- 
ship between the Government and industry will grow 
a well-planned and thoroughly coordinated national 
transportation system that is fast, efficient, safe, depend- 
able, and completely up to date. 

All America will benefit. 

I have proposed that a National Transportation 
Safety Board be created under the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. The sole function of this Board will be the 
safety of our travelers. This Board will: 
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—Investigate accidents to seek their causes. 

—Determine compliance with safety standards. 

—Examine the adequacy of such standards. 

—Assume safety functions transferred from the ICC 
and the CAB. 


A second bill now before Congress commits this Gov- 
ernment—for the first time in history—to doing some- 
thing about the senseless slaughter on our highways. 

Each year 50,000 Americans die on our highways. 
Each year 100,000 Americans are permanently disabled 
on our highways. Each year nearly 4 million Americans 
are injured on our highways. These statistics have 
achieved a frightening familiarity—and that familiarity 
has bred—if not contempt—an inexcusable indifference. 

Another statistic—equally grim but not so familiar— 
is that since 1961, we have lost four times as many Amer- 
ican servicemen in motor vehicle accidents as our enemies 
have been able to kill in all the fighting in Viet-Nam. 

We can no longer tolerate such anarchy on wheels. 

We can no longer tolerate unsafe automobiles. 

We can no longer tolerate poorly planned and badly 
lighted highways. 

We can no longer tolerate inadequate licensing 
procedures. 

We can no longer tolerate ineffective safety programs 
that result from the complete lack of basic research into 
the real cause of accidents. 

The Highway Safety Act of 1966 will move us out of 
the Stone Age of ignorance and inaction. 

It will support realistic State programs of driver educa- 
tion and licensing procedures. 


It will establish a Federal research and testing center to 
probe the whys and hows of traffic accidents—in the con- 
text of the total environment: driver, automobile, and 
road. 


It will establish a program of strict safety standards for 
our automobiles. I cannot overemphasize the need for 
such standards. 


The alternative to Federal standards is unthinkable: 
50 different sets of standards for 50 different States. 
And that would be the inevitable result of our own in- 
action. The American people are aroused. They want 
action. We want action, too, but we want it to be fair 
and intelligent—for the American driver and the great 
industry that provides his car. 

These programs mark the beginning. They provide 
solid steps for reducing the death toll on our highways. 

And so, today, I sign this proclamation on a note of 
excitment and hope. Because of the actions we take this 
year, our children will come of age in a modern society— 
where transportation is not only fast and economical but 
also safe. 

We can afford nothing less. 

NOTE: The President was scheduled to speak a 1 p.m. As printed, 
this item follows the advance text released by the White House. 


For the text of Proclamation 3718, see 2 Weekly Comp. Pres. 
Docs. p. 559. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
APRIL 22, 1966 


QUESTIONS 


THE Preswent [in response to a question before the 
arrival of the official stenographer|: I haven't received 
that note. I saw Reuters carried a dispatch that it would 
be delivered to us today. I think that you know that 
we have exchanged correspondence with General 
de Gaulle. He has given his viewpoints and we have 
given ours. We have all the decisions related to them 
constantly reviewed and I believe they will be discussed 
with the Secretary as soon as he gets back. 

I don’t have anything to add to what we have said 
at this stage. I haven’tseen the letter. 


UNREST IN VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, it has been about a month, now, 
since the unrest has broken out in Viet-Nam. I wonder 
what comments or observations you might have to make 
about that. 

Tue Present. We think that the Vietnamese peo- 
ple are going through a trying period. They are trying 
to build toward and develop a constitutional govern- 
ment. We realize that the Vietnamese military and our 
military also have a problem along with our allies— 
Australian, New Zealand, Korean, and all the others 
associated with us there—in maintaining a unit capable 
of directing a successful resistance effort. 

We agreed in Honolulu to do everything we could not 
only to continue the resistance and defeat aggression, but 
to try to defeat social misery and establish a stable, 
democratic society and to seek peace. 

I doubt that the Vietnamese people have ever seen 
such efforts made in this direction as have been made 
following the Honolulu conference. 

There are regional, religious, and tribal differences 
there. The country is split by those differences. In some 
ways they accentuate these differences. 

I think the Prime Minister indicated in his January 15 
speech, as he confirmed in our meeting in Honolulu, that 
there was a widespread feeling that, despite the war, 
they should move toward a constitutional and democratic 
government. It affects all of us. 
in that direction. 

I think it is also clear that the Communists hoped the 
Vietnamese people will not be able to carry it out, or 
that the military will not remain united, or that our people 
here will get tired and want to change. 


I believe we are moving 
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But I do believe that in due time that the constitutional 
government will be formed. 


RESULTS OF THE HONOLULU CONFERENCE 


Q. Mr. President, some have said this Honolulu meet- 
ing may have caused some of the problems we have seen 
in the past weeks in Viet-Nam. 

Tue Presivent. I don’t think there is any basis for 
that at all. I think that the leaders of the government 
in Viet-Nam have indicated their desire to have con- 
stitutional government and many people believed to be 
opposed to the military effort in Viet-Nam were very 
anxious to get ahead with the pacification effort. 

Prior to Honolulu, we had Ambassador Porter come in 
and we had organized that. A good many of the Sen- 
ators and others had urged us to increase our economic 
assistance, speed up our educational devélopment and 
our health program. 

So we met with the representatives of the Vietnamese 
xovernment for that purpose. 
rather successfully. 
pened. 


We outlined our plans 
We are very proud of what hap- 


I don't think that there is any connection with the 
Honolulu conference and the statements that it brought 
about a crisis. I had a report here this morning from 
Ambassador Lodge. I don’t have his full report, but 
here is a quotation from the weekly report which I think 
gives us reason to be pleased with our discussions in 
Honolulu. 

He says, “For the first time in the history of this coun- 
try, some competitive spirit is in evidence on who cares 
the most for the underdog. This would not have hap- 
pened without Honolulu.” 

I think from all of the people who know what hap- 
pened there, they are very glad that the meeting took 
place. They are very satisfied with its accomplishments. 


THE PACIFICATION PROGRAM IN VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, Senator McGee has said more South 
Vietnamese troops will have to be used in the pacification 
program and that would mean more American troops 
would have to be used in combat. Do you have any 
comment? 

THe Preswent. I haven't seen the Senator's state- 
ment. We have secured the interest and deep concern 
and cooperation of the Vietnamese Government which is 
essential. General Westmoreland and those under his 
command will cooperate in this effort as outlined in Hono- 
lulu and as followed by the Vice President, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Secretary Gardner. 

Whatever cooperation is necessary for General West- 
moreland to help the Government of Viet-Nam accelerate 
educational, production, health efforts, I am sure it will 
be done. 
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Peter, one of our primary objectives at Honolulu was 


to get General Ky and General Westmoreland to under- 
stand how important we felt it was to carry along this two- 
pronged approach to matters there, not only military but 
economic. 


MANAGEMENT OF VIETNAMESE WAR 


Q. Mr. President, some of the Republicans have been 
a little more vocal in their criticism of the administration 
in Viet-Nam. Congressman Ford used the word “mis- 
management” and former Senator Goldwater said they 
are not prosecuting the war to the fullest. Do you have 
any comment or reaction to these statements? 

THE PreswentT. No, I think we can expect some peo- 
ple to be critical of what we do and the way we do it. I 
am sure that you find that in all periods of strain like the 
one we are now going through. ‘This is not anything new. 

I picked up a note this morning I had Mr. Jacobsen 
write General Westmoreland in February about a need for 
some spark plugs at a certain place. A Member of Con- 
gress was rather critical of General Westmoreland and 
Secretary McNamara. 

I inquired about the situation and General Westmore- 
land wrote Mr. Jacobsen back and said, “My response to 
the President in Honolulu was that there are no shortages 
in supplies for the troops in Viet-Nam which adversely 
affect combat operations or the health and welfare of the 
command. This is a valid appraisal of the supply situa- 
tion.” That was February 19. 

We recognize that every day you do not have all you 
want, where you want it, when you want it in an opera- 
tion as big as the United States Government conducts. 
I ran out of lead pencils last night in my night reading 
about two o’clock. I wondered why they didn’t sharpen 
some that were there. They had all broken off. But 
there was nobody around to criticize so I had to get up and 
go to my coat pocket and get a new pencil. 

We have those problems. There is no mistaking it. 
It is going to be increasingly difficult as we carry on this 
effort so far from home. It requires so much in the way 
of health facilities, material supplies, ammunition, guns, 
and planes. 

I don’t want to play down the fact that we do make 
mistakes and that we do have criticisms at times. But I 
would say that I am very grateful for the general support 
and the general reaction of the Republicans as I am of all 
Americans. 


I think they have tried to be generally, with a few pos- 
sible exceptions, very helpful to us in this whole effort. 


THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, what do you see shaping up as the 
major issue or issues in the November election? 

Tue Preswent. I think that we probably emphasize 
the election a little bit too much too early, Ray. We 
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don’t have any national election in the terms of an ad- 
ministration, selection of a President or Vice President, 
this year. 

There will be Congressional elections, some Senatorial 
elections. But I reviewed them for the purposes of an- 
swering questions of some of the Democratic leaders and 
committeemen about the Democratic seats that are up. 
This time it looks like in the Senate most of the Senate 
seats are reasonably safe. 

I think even the most optimistic opponent won’t assume 
there is more than one or two in doubt of the Democrats. 
It just happens it is a good year for us. ‘The Republicans 
have, I think our boys feel, about six in the Senate that 
have serious problems. I don’t look for any great sweep 
with that number—two on one side and six on the other. 

In the House the men will be campaigning, of course, 
on their record. I don’t believe any Congressman on the 
Democratic ticket ever had a more comprehensive record 
or a better record to campaign on. 

The sentiment everywhere seems to support that record. 
Most of the polls show that 90 percent of the people think 
that we have gotten along well with Congress. The polls 
run from 85 to 95 percent, the President working with 
the Congress. I think I have reviewed now about 30 
polls. I think Kentucky was off from 64 to 63 and a 
Southwestern State was off one or two points although 
we still have a 56 margin. 

Except for that, there were rather substantial increases 
in the other areas. Our men don’t know where some get 
this information that there is going to be any great 
difficulty this year. I guess it must be the wish is father 
to the thought, or maybe you people promote some of this 
doubt. 

When you get out and see the folks, I think they ap- 
prove of the education program. Our problem is to 
keep the Congress from appropriating far in excess of 
the budget. Someone told me the other day they are 
considering appropriating several hundred million dollars 
more in the health-education bill than we recommended. 
I know this year they have already appropriated almost 
$300 million more in the G.I. bill, they authorized that; 
$20-odd million more in the Coast Guard; $41 million 
more in the deficiency for impacted areas. 

The agriculture bill today is $128 million more. So it 
seems like the Congress is not only for the programs, but 
for spending more on them than we have recommended. 

I would think that we are going to have a rather peace- 
ful and constructive pre-election period, unless some of 
you fellows provoke some disputes up there. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON THE ELECTION 


Q. Mr. President, do you think the Vietnamese war 
will hurt the Democrats in the fall election? 

THE Preswent. I don’t really believe that any of you 
want to make this a Democratic or a Republican Army or 
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Air Force or Navy or war. I never use the party term 
in connection with the servicemen and what they are 
doing. I don’t see many people that do. 


I try to talk to the leaders of both parties in this 
country about the national interest and I have never seen 
many of them put their party ahead of their country. I 
doubt that they will. 


SPENDING FOR DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Bobby Kennedy said he 
thinks that the domestic program this year has been cut 
where it will especially hurt the poor in health, educa- 
tion, and housing. Do you have any comment? 

Tue Preswent. Our budget was $99 billion last year, 
and it is $113 billion this year. I think about $5 billion 
of it is in the Great Society programs generally for the 
poor. I have repeated to you many, many times that 
since I succeeded President Kennedy, we have increased 
the spending appropriations for education and health 
and poverty from $10 billion to $12 billion more in the 
last 2 years than was being spent before. 

We want to continue to spend as much for education 
and health as we think the budget will permit. I never 
object to anyone being interested in education or health, 
or any of those things. I am glad to have the help of 
all I can in that field. We are going to need it. I may 
not be able to go as fast and as furiously as some think 
is possible, but we are making great progress and we are 
going to be making more. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, you have spoken of the political 
situation in Viet-Nam. Could you report to us on the 
military operations? 

THE PresweNT. I don’t have anything, Bob, that I 
could tell you that you haven’t seen in the papers. I 
get the intelligence briefings every night and the opera- 
tion reports every morning, but I hear out of my left 
ear on the radio just about what I am reading. Some- 
times I believe you fellows get these things—they court 
you—before they get to me with some of them. 

There is a sizable operation going on there now. I 
have been very proud of the way our men have con- 
ducted themselves. I think we have the very best in 
military leadership under General Westmoreland. 


DIPLOMATIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, is there any hope of changes in the 
diplomatic front? 

THE Preswent. No, I don’t have anything that I 
could announce that is new there. We expressed our- 
selves on Senator Mansfield’s suggestion. We had made 
that type of suggestion in somewhat similar form several 
times before. I think that nearly everybody in this 
country has heard from us several times. 
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If you have any information from them through any 
of your sources that will encourage me, we would surely 
welcome it. I think you know how we feel about it. 
We must continue to hope and try. We will do that 
through every avenue, but to say to you that there has 
been any indication from the Viet Cong or from North 
Viet-Nam that they are ready to cease their aggression, | 
have to say no, John. 

They are still determined to swallow up the people of 
South Viet-Nam and by force bring them to their knees. 
I presume they still think they can do it. 


SERVICEMEN’S TOUR OF DUTY 


Q. Mr. President, in the event that this continues for 
some time in Viet-Nam, is there any plan now for con- 
sideration that may extend the serviceman’s tour of duty 
beyond the 12 months they are currently serving now? 

THE Preswent. No. 


Q. Mr. President, it looks like they will be able to han- 
dle the 12 months. 


THe PresipENnt. The answer to your question is no. 
TESTIMONIAL DINNERS FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Q. Sir, in light of your years in the House and Senate 
as a Member of the legislative branch, have you any 
thoughts about the desirability or need of testimonial 
dinners for legislators to help meet expenses? 

THE Preswent. I have spoken at many testimonial 
and appreciation dinners at various times for various 
Members and others who have received awards from time 
to time. I have expressed my appreciation to distin- 
guished Members of Congress. 


Q. Mr. President, do you think it is appropriate for 
these dinners to be used to raise money for a Congress- 
man’s personal use? 

Tue PresiwenT. I have had no information about 
any dinners held for anyone to obtain funds for personal 
use, none that I have ever attended that I knew were 
being held for that purpose. 

I always understood that they were having an appre- 
ciation dinner or testimonial dinner but I didn’t know 
that it was for personal, or political, or local campaign, 
or national. 

I have been asked to appear, and have. I see from 
your paper what is reported and I see that Senator Sten- 
nis and Senator Bennett are considering the facts in the 
case. I would think the appropriate thing to do would 
be to have the body set up by the Senate to receive all the 
information that is available and make its judgment and 
I would be willing to have confidence in their judgment. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson's sixty-second news conference was held 
in his office at the White House at 5:00 p.m. on Friday, April 22, 
1966. The transcript was not available for publication in the April 


25, 1966 issue of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Docu- 
ments. 
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MONDAY, MAY 2, 1966 


Bicentennial Celebration of 
American Methodism 


The President’s Remarks at the Ceremony in 


Baltimore. April 22, 1966 


I am moved by your introduction, Bishop Lord— 
especially by your reading of the letter from Bishop 
Coke and Bishop Asbury to President Washington. 

I pray that I may so conduct myself in the great office 
I hold that I too may inspire—among the Methodist 
people of America—a “warm feeling” in their hearts. 

The Lord is my witness that I shall try. 

I have lived and worked with Methodists all my life. 
Methodist men and women—including circuit riders 
much like those brave and hardy souls who stopped by 
the White House last Tuesday on their way here—were 
part of the early history of Texas. 

They devoted themselves to making my part of 
America a better place to live. They built schools and 
hospitals and homes for orphans. Somehow they had 
enough energy left over in the late 1920’s to build a 
football team at SMU, to send it North, and to give 
Army and Notre Dame and Pittsburgh the scare of 
their lives. 

Nobody has under-estimated Texas Methodists since 
that time. 

Looking out on this audience of Methodists tonight, 
I can sense in the air the same spirit of good will, the 
same commitment to good works, that was typical of 
those early Methodists in the Southwest. 

For yours is a church that was founded on social 
conscience—on the dream of social justice for all men. 

From John Wesley to your leaders of today, Methodists 
have believed that works of compassion among men were 
part of God’s will in action. The Social Creed of the 
Methodist Church—written in 1940—is an eloquent 
statement of that belief. 

Let me read aloud some parts of that Creed: 

“We stand for equal rights and complete justice for 
all men in all stations of life . . . 

“. . « for adequate provision for the protection, edu- 
cation, spiritual nurture, and wholesome recreation for 
every child... 

“, . + for the abatement of poverty and right of all 
men to live... 

“We believe that it is our Christian duty to do our 
utmost to provide for all men the opportunity to earn 
an adequate livelihood .. . 

“We believe that society has a right to expect that 
every person, not physically or mentally incapacitated, 
shall be constantly engaged, so far as possible, in some 
vocation productive of common good .. . 


“We oppose all forms of social, economic, and moral 
waste.” 
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It would be hard to write a more perfect description 
of the American ideal—or of the American commitment 
in the 1960's. 

For our people—of every faith—have come to believe 
that the works of compassion are the legitimate—and the 
necessary—concern of the entire Nation: of the National 
Government, of the States and cities, of the churches, the 
schools, of industry, labor, and the private citizen. 

It was not always so. It was not so when I came to 
Washington 35 years ago. Then the question was 
always, “Should we do this? Should we commit our- 
selves to great programs in education, in employment, in 
health care, in relieving poverty?” 

Today the question is, “Are we doing enough?” 

I want you to know that from the depths of my soul 
I welcome the change of heart that has changed the 
question. 

The answer—because we are Americans—must always 
be “no.” So long as millions of children are poorly 
taught and poorly fed; so long as many men live out their 
lives without useful work, without skills, without hope; 
so long as disease wastes thousands of young lives, and 
poverty haunts the aged, the answer must be “no.” 

But let me tell you this evening something of what we 
are doing. For even the most astute mind may miss the 
meaning of these years. Even the most deeply con- 
cerned observer may not sense how powerful are the 
forces of compassion and progress in today’s America. 

There is no more dramatic place to begin than with 
education. 

When the Methodist Church in America was founded 
two centuries ago, education was—as it had been in 
Europe—chiefly the province of the well-to-do. Yet 
wise men knew the democracy could not endure unless 
the people were schooled in the arts of citizenship— 
unless they could read and figure and form their own 
opinions. 

John Adams said, in'1765, that “the preservation of 
the means of knowledge among the lowest ranks is of 
more importance to the public than all the property of 
all the rich men in the country.” 

Exactly 200 years later the Congress adopted the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act. 

Now—in the coming year—almost $2 billion of Fed- 
eral funds will go into our elementary and secondary 
schools— 

—almost $1 billion specifically to help 7% million 
disadvantaged children. 

—hundreds of millions for school libraries, textbooks, 
and educational laboratories where men learn new 
and better ways of teaching. 

In higher education—where Methodists have con- 
tributed mightily to American learning—more than $300 
million will be spent by the National Government to 
build classrooms and libraries and laboratories. 

Two and one-half years ago there was no such program. 

Sixty million dollars will go to bright students whose 
needs are great. 
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Another $100 million will go to needy students on 
work-study grants. 

Loans guaranteed by the Government will aid more 
than three quarters of a million students. 

Altogether—in the 3 years since I became President— 
we have moved from an appropriation of $4.8 billion for 
education to $10.2 billion—more than double. 

This is the fruit of compassion. It is also the dictate of 
necessity. For we, the strongest nation on earth, know 
from the Book of Proverbs that 


“By wisdom a house is built, 
And by understanding it is established ; 
By knowledge the rooms are filled with 
all precious and pleasant riches. 
A wise man is mightier than a strong man, 
Anda man of knowledge than he who has strength.” 


Your Methodist Creed opposed every form of social, 
economic, and moral waste. 

There is no more tragic and meaningless waste than 
that of prolonged illness. We are doing something about 
it. In the 3 years of my Presidency, our expenditures for 
health have moved from $5.1 billion to $10.3 billion, more 
than double. 

Two years ago millions of Americans looked upon 
their retirement years with grim foreboding. They lacked 
the means to face the illnesses that come with age. 


For most of them the answer came last year—with the 
enactment of Medicare. In the year that will begin this 
June, $3 billion will be paid out under this program to 
cover the major costs of hospital and medical care for 
older Americans. And Medicare will be supplemented 
by a grant program to the States for the 7 million poor 
who receive public assistance. 

There is so much more to tell about what we are doing 
for better health in America. 


Three years ago we were helping to provide compre- 
hensive health care to 12,000 poor mothers and children. 
This year we will aid 140,000. 

Three years ago we were helping to rehabilitate 120,000 
disabled persons—so that they might become productive 
members of our society. This year we will aid more 
than 200,000, and we will spend three times as much as 
we did in 1964. 

Three years ago we were just beginning a new pro- 
gram of assistance to community mental health centers— 
just beginning to treat the mentally ill in the communi- 
ties where they belong. Now we are supporting the staffs 
in those centers, and by June of 1967 we will have aided 
projects affording comprehensive mental health services 
for 28 million Americans. 


By next year we hope to begin a great new hospital 
program—using direct Federal and guaranteed private 
loans—that will modernize 260,000 hospital beds over 
a 10-year period. 

Our expenditures for health research have grown by 
a third in 3 years’ time. Almost $11 billion will go 
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this year to the fight against heart disease, cancer, stroke, 
communicable, and other diseases. 

It is on the poor that the burden of ill-health falls 
most heavily. 

You stand in your Creed “for the abatement and 
prevention of poverty and the right of all men to live.” 
So does America on this April evening in 1966. 
We are trying to uproot and destroy the causes of 
poverty—the lack of skills, the lack of jobs, the lack of 
basic education, the lack of decent housing—that chal- 

lenge the conscience of an affluent America. 

We are fashioning our tools as we go. We will make 
mistakes. Our yearly budgets will never seem sufficient. 
We will arouse hopes that cannot be quickly fulfilled. 

But we are moving—with a program that was only a 
dream 3 years ago. We will invest $1,700 million in 
the year to come 

—in Head Start, 

—in Job Corps, 

—in community action programs, 

—in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 

—in adult basic education, 

—in work-experience programs, 

—in Vista volunteers. 

We can and will do more. We are learning much 
from the experiences of these years—how to make our 
commitments more effective, how to call out the best 
efforts of the poor themselves. We shall not be stam- 
peded into unwise programs—neither shall we swerve 
aside in our determination to strike the bonds of wretched 
circumstance from 9 million American families. 

For we have heard the call of Isaiah, to 
“Seek justice 
Correct oppression, 

Defend the fatherless, 
Plead for the widow.” 

Of all that we do as a people for social justice in 
America, nothing is so powerful a force for good as a 
strong economy. 

Tonight, unemployment is 32 percent below the level 
of 3 years ago. 

Tonight, the number of nonfarm payroll jobs is up 
10 percent above that of 3 years ago. 

Tonight, the gross national product is 18 percent higher 
than 3 years ago—at current prices. 

Tonight, personal income after taxes is 18 percent 
higher than 3 years ago. 

These are not the products of one man’s wisdom, or 
of a thousand. They are the visible signs of a new na- 
tional will 

—to forge a more bountiful America for all our people; 

—to offer each man and woman and child the oppor- 
tunity to share in that bounty; 

—to break the grip of disease and ignorance and dis- 
crimination and poverty from this land—in our 
time. 

Is this too much to ask of ourselves? 

great that we are foolish to attempt it? 


Is the task so 
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I do not believe John Wesley would have thought so. 
I do not believe the founders of American Methodism 
would have thought so. I do not believe their descend- 
ants, gathered to celebrate two triumphant centuries of 
service to this people, think so tonight. 

A great French writer wrote about John Wesley: 

“Such was the preponderance of this man, who had 
not so much ruled, as weighed down on his people and 
stamped them with his massive imprint, that when we 
lowered him into the grave we seemed not to be burying 
our head, but laying a foundation stone.” 

On that foundation stone, on that ideal of compassion 
for our brothers on this earth, let us—you and I and all 
the children of God in this land—build a temple worthy 
of the blessings He has given us. 
noTE: The President was scheduled to speak at 8:30 p.m. in 


Baltimore, Md. As printed, this item follows the advance text 
released by the White House. 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Affairs 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William Howard Shaw. April 23, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate William Howard Shaw as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Economic Affairs. Mr. Shaw will re- 
place Andrew F. Brimmer, recently appointed to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Mr. 
Shaw is currently manager of business economics for the 
textile fibers department of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Co. at Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., on June 23, 
1909. He was educated at Columbia University which 
he attended as a Pulitzer scholar and where he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. He received his B.A. in 1930 and 
his Ph. D. in Economics in 1948. Following his gradua- 
tion from Columbia, Mr. Shaw served for 10 years as a 
member of the research staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. In 1940 he joined the staff of the 
National Income Division of the Department of Com- 
merce where he served with distinction until 1953 in a 
variety of assignments, ultimately rising to be Director of 
the Office of Program Planning and Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. In 1953, Mr. Shaw joined the tex- 
tile fibers department of duPont and in 1953 was ap- 
pointed manager of the business economics section. 


In 1952, Mr. Shaw was awarded the Department of 
Commerce’s Gold Medal for exceptional service. He has 
served as a consultant to the Federal Reserve Board and 
from 1960 to 1963 was a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Federal Reports. He is a fellow of the American 
Statistics Association and served as the chairman of its 
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business economics section in 1959. Mr. Shaw is a mem- 
ber of the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
has served on a number of its committees. He is also a 
member of the American Economic Association and the 
National Association of Business Economists. He is the 
author of Value of Commodity Output Since 1869. 

Mr. Shaw and his wife, the former Rose Durkin, have 
four children. They currently reside at 2317 MacDon- 
ough Road, Wilmington, Del. 


Public Health Service 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan 3 of 1966. April 25, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1966, 
prepared in accordance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for reorganization of 
health functions of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


I 


Today we face new challenges and unparalleled oppor- 
tunities in the field of health. Building on the progress 
of the past several years, we have truly begun to match the 
achievements of our medicine to the needs of our people. 

The task ahead is immense. As a nation, we will un- 
ceasingly pursue our research and learning, our training 
and building, our testing and treatment. But now our 
concern must also turn to the organization of our Federal 
health programs. 


As citizens we are entitled to the very best health services 
our resources can provide. 


As taxpayers, we demand the most efficient and eco- 
nomic health organizations that can be devised. 


I ask the Congress to approve a reorganization plan 
to bring new strength to the administration of Federal 
health programs. 


I propose a series of changes in the organization of the 
Public Health Service that will bring to all Americans a 
structure modern in design, more efficient in operation 
and better prepared to meet the great and growing needs 
of the future. Through such improvements we can 
achieve the full promise of the landmark health legislation 
enacted by the 89th Congress. 

I do not propose these changes lightly. They follow 
a period of careful deliberation. For many months the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Surgeon General have consulted leading experts in the 
Nation—physicians, administrators, scientists, and public 
health specialists. They have confirmed my belief that 
modernization and reorganization of the Public Health 
Service are urgently required and long overdue. 
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II 


The Public Health Service is an operating agency of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It 
is the principal arm of the Federal Government in the 
field of health. Its programs are among those most vital 
to our well-being. 

Since 1953 more than 50 new programs have been 
placed in the Public Health Service. Its budget over the 
past 12 years has increased tenfold—from $250 million 
to $2.4 billion. 

Today the organization of the Public Health Service 
is clearly obsolete. The requirement that new and ex- 
panding programs be administered through an organiza- 
tional structure established by law more than two dec- 
ades ago stands as a major obstacle to the fulfillment of 
our nation’s health goals. 

As presently constituted, the Public Health Service is 
composed of four major components 

—WNational Institutes of Health 
—Bureau of State Services 
—Bureau of Medical Services 
—Office of the Surgeon General 

Under present law, Public Health Service functions 
must be assigned only to these four components. 

This structure was designed to provide separate admin- 
istrative arrangements for health research, programs of 
state and local aid, health services, and executive staff 
resources. At a time when these functions could be 
neatly compartmentalized, the structure was adequate. 
But today the situation is different. 

Under recent legislation many new programs provide 
for an integrated attack on specific disease problems or 
health hazards in the environment by combining health 
services, state and local aid, and research. Each new 
program of this type necessarily is assigned to one of the 
three operating components of the Public Health Service. 
Yet none of these components is intended to administer 
programs involving such a variety of approaches. 

Our health problems are difficult enough without hav- 
ing them complicated by outmoded organizational 
arrangements. 

But if we merely take the step of integrating the four 
agencies within the Public Health Service we will not go 
farenough. More is required. 


III 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
performs major health or health-related functions which 
are not carried out through the Public Health Service, 
although they are closely related to its functions. 

Among these are: 

—health insurance for the aged, administered 
through the Social Security Administration ; 

—medical assistance for the needy, administered 
through the Welfare Administration; 
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—regulation of the manufacture, labelling, and dis- 
tribution of drugs, carried out through the Food 
and Drug Administration; and 

—grants-in-aid to States for vocational rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, administered by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration. 

Expenditures for health and health-related programs 
of the Department administered outside the Public Health 
Service have increased from $44 million in 1953 to an 
estimated $5.4 billion in 1967. 

As the head of the Department, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is responsible for the administra- 
tion and coordination of all the Department’s health func- 
tions. He has clear authority over the programs I have 
just mentioned. 

But today he lacks this essential authority over the Pub- 
lic Health Service. The functions of that agency are 
vested in the Surgeon General and not in the Secretary. 

This diffusion of responsibility is unsound and unwise. 

To secure the highest possible level of health services 
for the American people the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare must be given the authority to estab- 
lish—and modify as necessary—the organizational struc- 
ture for Public Health Service programs. 

He must also have the authority to coordinate health 
functions throughout the Department. The reorganiza- 
tion plan I propose will accomplish these purposes. It 
will provide the Secretary with the flexibility to create 
new and responsive organizational arrangements to keep 
pace with the changing and dynamic nature of our health 
programs. 

My views in this respect follow a basic principle of 
good Government set by the Hoover Commission in 1949 
when it recommended: “that the department head should 
be given authority to determine the organization within 
his department.” 


IV 


In summary, the Reorganization Plan would: 

—transfer to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the functions now vested in the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and in its 
various subordinate units (this transfer will not 
affect certain statutory advisory bodies such as 
the National Advisory Cancer and Heart Coun- 
cils) ; 

—abolish the four principal statutory components 
of the Public Health Service, including the offices 
held by their heads (the Bureau of Medical Serv- 
ices, the Bureau of State Services, the National 
Institutes of Health exclusive of its several research 
institutes, such as The National Cancer and Heart 
Institutes, and the Office of the Surgeon General) ; 

—authorize the Secretary to assign the functions 
transferred to him by the plan to officials and en- 
tities of the Public Health Service and to other 
agencies of the Department as he deems appro- 
priate; 
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Thus, the Secretary would be 

—enabled to assure that all health functions of the 
Department are carried out as effectively and eco- 
nomically as possible ; 

—given authority commensurate with his respon- 
sibility; and 

—made responsible in fact for matters for which he 
is now, in any case, held accountable by the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the people. 


Vv 


I have found, after investigation, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in the accompanying reorganization plan is 
necessary to accomplish one or more of the purposes set 
forth in section 2(a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Should the reorganizations in the accompanying reor- 
ganization plan take effect, they will make possible more 
effective and efficient administration of the affected health 
programs. It is, however, not practicable at this time to 
itemize the reductions in expenditures which may result. 

I strongly recommend that the Congress allow the 
reorganization plan to become effective. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
April 25, 1966 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 3 or 1966 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, April 25, 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, 63 Stat. 203, as amended. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Section 1. Transfer of functions. (a) Except as other- 
wise provided in subsection (b) of this section, there are 
hereby transferred to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) all 
functions of the Public Health Service, of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, and of all other 
officers and employees of the Public Health Service, and 
all functions of all agencies of or in the Public Health 
Service. 

(b) This section shall not apply to the functions vested 
by law in any advisory council, board, or committee of or 
in the Public Health Service which is established by law 
or is required by law to be established. 

Sec. 2. Performance of transferred functions. The 
Secretary may from time to time make such provisions as 
he shall deem appropriate authorizing the performance of 
any of the functions transferred to him by the provisions 
of this reorganization plan by any officer, employee, or 
agency of the Public Health Service or of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Sec. 3. Abolitions. (a) the following agencies of the 
Public Health Service are hereby abolished: 
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(1) The Bureau of Medical Services, including the 
office of Chief of the Bureau of Medical Services. 

(2) The Bureau of State Services, including the office 
of Chief of the Bureau of State Services. 

(3) The agency designated as the National Institutes 
of Health (42 U.S.C. 203), including the office of Direc- 
tor of the National Institutes of Health (42 U.S.C. 
206(b)) but excluding the several research Institutes in 
the agency designated as the National Institutes of Health. 

(4) The agency designated as the Office of the Surgeon 
General (42 U.S.C. 203(1)), together with the office 
held by the Deputy Surgeon General (42 U.S.C. 206(a) ). 

(b) The Secretary shall make such provisions as he 
shall deem necessary respecting the winding up of any out- 
standing affairs of the agencies abolished by the provisions 
of this section. 

Sec. 4. Incidental transfer. As he may deem necessary 
in order to carry out the provisions of this reorganization 
plan, the Secretary may from time to time effect transfers 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of any of the records, property, personnel, and unex- 
pended balances (available or to be made available) of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds of the De- 
partment which relate to functions affected by this reor- 
ganization plan. 


United Planning Organization, 
National Capital Area 


Announcement of Designation of Members of the 
Board of Trustees. April 25, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his designation of 
two Washington residents, Mrs. Ezekiel Stoddard and 
Mr. Bert S. Hall, Jr., as members of the Board of Trustees 
of the United Planning Organization. The President 
announced at the same time his redesignation of two 
trustees, David L. Cahoon, of Rockville, Md., and 
Edmund D. Campbell, of Arlington, Va., for an addi- 
tional term. 

The United Planning Organization was incorporated 
as a nonprofit organization in December 1962, and has 
major responsibility for administration of both the poverty 
program in the Washington area and the program to 
combat juvenile delinquency in the Cardozo area. Under 
the bylaws of that organization, four members of the 
Board are designees of the President. 

In choosing the new members, the President told them 
that he believed the United Planning Organization has 
become a significant force in the efforts to improve com- 
munity life in the National Capital area. Its Board of 
Trustees has a major responsibility in formulating and 
administering the Washington poverty program as well as 
a program to combat juvenile delinquency, he said. 
Through wide representation on its Board, it affords an 
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opportunity for cooperation among public and private 
agencies, business and labor organizations, Government 
officials and private citizens, the President declared. 

Mrs. Stoddard is a native of New York who has lived 
in Washington since 1941. She is serving her second 
term as president of Family and Child Services, and is on 
the board of the Child Welfare League of America. She 
is also a member of the executive committee and on the 
board of United Givers Fund. Mrs. Stoddard’s husband 
is a member of the firm of Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering. 

Mr. Hall, a real estate broker, is a native of the District 
of Columbia and a graduate of its public schools. He is 
the chairman of the Board of Directors of Far Northeast 
Community Service Corporation, which he helped to or- 
ganize, and first vice president of the D.C. Federation 
of Civic Associations. He is a past president of the Far 
Northeast Council of Civic Associations. He also serves 
on the Public Welfare Advisory Council of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Cahoon, an attorney, was originally designated as 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the United Planning 
Organization by President John F. Kennedy in 1963. 
He is a graduate of Georgetown University and George- 
town Law School, and has practiced law in Montgomery 
County, Maryland since 1953. During that time he has 
served as Attorney for the City of Rockville and, for 4 
years, 1958-1962, as a member of the Montgomery 
County Council. He is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Montgomery County Health & Welfare 
Council. 

Mr. Campbell, an attorney practicing law in Arlington, 
Va., and the District of Columbia, was also designated 
as a member of the Board of Trustees of the United Plan- 
ning Organization by President Kennedy in 1963. He is 
a graduate of Washington & Lee University, from which 
he also obtained an LL.B. degree. He has served in a 
number of public positions in Arlington County—as a 
member of the Board of Supervisors, as chairman of the 
Public Utilities Commission, and as a member of the 
Civil Service Commission. He has also been the president 
of the Arlington Community Chest, and is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Mary Baldwin College. He has 
served as the treasurer of the United Planning Organi- 
zation from the outset. 


Louis A. Johnson 


The President’s Telegram to Mrs. Johnson on the 
Death of Her Husband. April 25, 1966 


I join in sorrow as Americans everywhere mourn the 
death of your husband. 

Dedicated to America and dynamic in his service to her 
interests, Louis Johnson brought the distinction of accom- 
plishment to his public trust. 
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His energy and ability were reflected throughout both 
his government and his private career. The awesome 
responsibility which was his both in the office of Secretary 
of Defense and in his other official duties testifies to the 
respect and confidence of his associates. 

His loyalty and devotion to our Democratic Party will 
always be a source of inspiration to all who espouse its 
high ideals and labor toward their fulfillment. 

Lady Bird and I want to express our deepest sympathy 
to you and to your family. Our thoughts are with you, 
and we pray that you may find comfort in God’s abundant 
blessings throughout this sad and difficult time. 


Lynpon B. JoHNsON 


[Mrs. Louis A. Johnson, 317 Buckhannon Ave., Clarksburg, W. Va.] 


Deputy Permanent Representative 
of the United States to the 
United Nations 


Announcement of Retirement of Ambassador 


Charles W. Yost. April 26, 1966 


The President today announced with regret the retire- 
ment of Ambassador Charles W. Yost, Deputy Perma- 
nent Representative of the United States to the United 
Nations. Ambassador Yost, who holds the highest 
career rank in the Foreign Service, is retiring to accept a 
position as Senior Fellow at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. In this capacity he will be concerned with the 
whole range of the Council’s activities in developing 
among Americans a fuller awareness of the problems and 
prospects of our foreign relations, and will be able to 
devote his considerable experience to this end. 

Ambassador Yost has served for 33 years in the Foreign 
Service. Among his more important assignments were 
Executive Secretary of the State Department's first Policy 
Coordinating Committee in 1944-45, Assistant to the 
Secretary of State at the Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
cisco Conferences on the United Nations, Secretary 
General of the United States Delegation to the Potsdam 
Conference, Chargé d’Affaires in Thailand, 1945-46, 
Chief of the Division of Eastern European Affairs, 1949- 
50, twice member of the Policy Planning Staff, Minister 
in Athens, Deputy High Commissioner to Austria, Am- 
bassador to Laos, Minister in Paris, Ambassador to Syria, 
and Ambassador to Morocco. Since 1961 he has served 
as Ambassador at the United States Mission to the United 
Nations under Adlai Stevenson and Arthur Goldberg. 

In 1964 he was named Career Ambassador in the 
Foreign Service and was granted a Rockefeller Public 
Service Award. He is the author of a book on the con- 
temporary scene, The Age of Triumph and Frustration. 
He is married to the former Irena Oldakowska and has 
three children. 
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Deputy Permanent Representative 
of the United States to the 
United Nations 


Announcement of Nomination of 
Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr. 
April 26, 1966 


The President announced today that he is transmitting 
to the Senate the name of Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., to 
be Deputy Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations and Deputy Representative on the Secu- 
rity Council to replace Ambassador Charles W. Yost, who 
is retiring on April 30, 1966. Dr. Nabrit will have the 
rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

In September 1965, Dr. Nabrit was granted a ‘eave of 
absence from his post as president of Howard University 
in Washington, D.C., to accept a Presidential appoint- 
ment as Deputy Representative on the Security Council 
with the personal rank of Ambassador. 

Dr. Nabrit was born in Atlanta, Ga., on September 4, 
1900. Heisa graduate of Morehouse College of Atlanta, 
Ga., and Northwestern University. He holds honorary 
degrees from Lincoln University, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Catholic University, Morehouse College, Delaware 
State University and Bates College. Dr. Nabrit has 
served as a teacher and school administrator at Leland 
College, Baker, La., and at Arkansas State College. He 
joined Howard University in 1936 and in 1958 was 
named dean of the Howard University School of Law. 
Dr. Nabrit assumed the presidency of Howard Univer- 
sity in 1960. He is a director of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. In 1959, 1960, and 1963 
he was an adviser to the United States Delegation to the 
International Labor Organization Conference in Geneva. 
He became a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy in 1963. He is a member 
of the American Arbitration Board and the American 
Juridical Society, the American Bar Association, the Texas 
Bar Association, and the Bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Dr. Nabrit is married to the former Norma Clarke 
Walton and they have one son, James Madison III, an 
attorney in New York City. 


United States Mission to the 
United Nations 
Announcement of According of Personal Rank of 


Ambassador to Richard F. Pedersen. 
April 26, 1966 


Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor of the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations, was today accorded personal rank 
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of Ambassador by President Johnson. In his new capac- 
ity, Mr. Pedersen will serve as Senior Adviser to Am- 
bassador Goldberg, undertaking specific assignments and 
representing the U.S. Mission on a broad spectrum of 
issues primarily of a political nature. 

Mr. Pedersen was born in Arizona on February 21, 
1925, received his B.A. from the University of the Pacific 
in 1946, M.A. from Stanford in 1947, and his Ph. D. 
from Harvard in 1950. He served with the U.S. Army 
from 1943-45. After working as college instructor in the 
field of international relations, law, and government, he 
was appointed a Foreign Affairs Officer in the Department 
of State on November 20, 1950. 

Mr. Pedersen has been assigned to the U.S. Mission 
to the U.N. since November 1953, where he has served 
successively as an Adviser on Economic and Social Affairs, 
Adviser on Political and Security Affairs, Chief of the 
Political Section, and Counselor of the U.S. Mission. 

Mr. Pedersen is married and has three children. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Francis M. Wheat for Reappointment as Commissioner. 


April 26, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Francis M. Wheat of California for reappoint- 
ment to the Securities and Exchange Commission. Mr. 
Wheat’s current term expires June 5, 1966. He was first 
appointed to the SEC in October 1964, succeeding 
William L, Cary, who had resigned. 

Born in Los Angeles in 1921, Mr. Wheat attended 
Pomona College in Claremont, Calif., where he received 
the A.B. degree in 1942 and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. After serving as a commissioned officer on 
destroyers in both the Atlantic and Pacific from 1942-46, 
Mr. Wheat attended Harvard Law School and was 
awarded the LL.B. degree in 1948. 

He joined the Los Angeles law firm of Gibson, Dunn 
and Crutcher in 1948 and became a partner of that firm 
in 1955. He maintained a broad business law practice, 
with emphasis on corporate finance. He was a partner 
of Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher at the time of his appoint- 
ment to the SEC in 1964. 

Mr. Wheat is the author of a number of articles in 
legal periodicals on the securities business and its regu- 
lation. In 1962-63 he was chairman of the American 
Bar Association’s Subcommittee on Investment Com- 
panies and Investment Advisers. In 1963-64 he was 
chairman of the Los Angeles Bar Association Committee 
on Corporations. 

Mr. Wheat is married and has three children. He 
resides with his family in Chevy Chase, Md. 
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National Commission on 
Architectural Barriers 


Statement by the President on Announcing the 
Appointment of the Chairman and Other Members 
of the Commission. April 26, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of a National Commission on Architectural Barriers whose 
task will be to find ways of making buildings accessible 
to the handicapped. 

The Commission will determine to what extent barriers 
impede access to or use of facilities in buildings of all 
types, and what is being done to eliminate such barriers. 
On the basis of its studies, the Commission will make 
recommendations for further action needed to achieve 
access and full use of buildings by the handicapped. 

Appointments to the Commission have been made by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, John 
W. Gardner, under Public Law 89-333 which authorized 
such a study as one of the 1965 amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

The Commission will consult with and make its rec- 
ommendations through the Commissioner of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Miss Mary E. Switzer. 

“More than a quarter of a million Americans are in 
wheelchairs, and many persons have some other disability 
which makes entering and leaving the average building 
a major problem,” President Johnson said. “Research 
has provided us with some of the standards to make 
buildings and facilities more accessible to the handi- 
capped. We now must put this information to practical 
use by eliminating architectural barriers from existing 
buildings, and preventing them in the vast amount of 
public and private construction which lies ahead.” 

The Commission will take advantage of work done in 
this field in recent years by numerous national, State, and 
local organizations, including the American Institute of 
Architects, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, and others. To 
date, 24 States have passed legislation aimed at reducing 
the problems of architectural barriers in public buildings. 

Chairman of the National Commission on Architec- 
tural Barriers will be Leon Chatelain, Jr., of Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Chatelain is past president of the American 
Institute of Architects, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee on the Employment 
of the Handicapped, and a trustee of the National Society 

for Crippled Children and Adults. 

Other members whose appointments were announced 
by the President are: 

Cuartes Canirr, Wilmette, IIll., executive director, Association of 
Rehabilitation Centers 


Joun AtFrep Cringuenami, Los Angeles, Calif., secretary, Los 
Angeles Building and Construction Trades Council 
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Rosert Dietz, Kirkland, Wash., dean, College of Architecture and 
Urban Planning, University of Washington 


Epwarp P. Ercuer, Atherton, Calif., president, Eichler Homes, 
Inc., former chairman of the California Housing Commission 

Dr. Hector Perez Garcia, M.D., Corpus Christi, Tex., founder 
and chairman of the board of the G.I. Forum of the United 
States for Americans of Latin-American Origin 


Haywarpb E. McDona tp, Columbia, S.C., attorney-at-law, member 
of the South Carolina Legislature 


Cart Morrine, Huntsville, Ala., attorney-at-law, former president 
of the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults and 
the Alabama Easter Seal Society 


Mrs. Concua Ortiz y Pino pe Keven, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
former State legislator and member of the Easter Seal Socicty 
Architectural Barriers Committee 


H. Tep Rustin, Denver, Colo., judge of the Denver Juvenile Court 
Pavut SONNABEND, Chestnut Hill, Mass., executive vice president, 


Hotel Corporation of America and former president of the 
Massachusetts Easter Seal Society 


Tuomas A. Stern, Chapel Hill, N.C., assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, former director of the Architectural 
Barriers program of the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults 


Joy O. Tatiey, Jefferson City, Mo., Director of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State of Missouri, past president, National 
Rehabilitation Association and president, Missouri Rehabilita- 
tion Association 


Evcene J. Taytor, New York, N.Y., adjunct assistant professor, 
Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New 
York University School of Medicine 


Lorenzo D. WitutAMs, Minneapolis, Minn., member of the 
American Institute of Architects 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Robert L. Bennett as Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs. April 27, 1966 


Mr. and Mrs. Bennett and family, distinguished Secretary 
of the Interior, Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, ladies and gentlemen: 

One of the hardest tasks that a President has is to find 
the right man for the right job at the right time, but when 
he succeeds, it is a source of great pride and satisfaction 
to him. And I feel that pride and that satisfaction as 
we meet here in the historic East Room this morning. 

My pleasure is redoubled by the fact that we have 
found this man from the ranks of our own Federal career 
civil servants. I may be a little partial to those who have 
served their country with diligence and dedication 
through the years, but I am in the process every day of 
ferreting out from the millions of people who serve their 
Government faithfully those who merit promotion and 
who deserve advancement. 

I started out back in the early thirties. I have been 
with the Government now 35 years. And I may not 
have deserved all the promotions I’ve got, but you can’t 
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say that I haven’t been promoted from time to time. I 
recognize it, I appreciate it, and I am grateful for the sys- 
tem that would permit it. 

As I look back here and see a good many of my col- 
leagues of yesteryears, I am grateful for what the people 
have done to them, too. Clint Anderson over there will 
not admit it, but he and I were NYA Administrators in 
the early thirties together, a long time before he ever 
dreamed he would be a United States Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Speaking of United States Senators, one of the greatest 
was Robert LaFollette. 


This morning Mr. Robert LaFollette Bennett—who 
bears this great name of an American who fought all of 
his life for the rights of his fellow citizens, named for a man 
who is revered from one end of the country to the other, 
his namesake—comes here to assume a position in which 
he will be able to carry on that proud tradition. He will 
be doing it for those problems that he is familiar with 
and that he thoroughly understands. 

I want to make this prediction this morning: that Bob 
Bennett is going to be one of the greatest Indian Com- 
missioners that the United States of America has ever 
known. I predict this not because he, himself, is of Indian 
descent, but because he has already distinguished himself 
in a lifetime of service to the Federal Government. He 
first joined the Indian Bureau in 1933 as a clerk in the 
great State of Utah. And except for his service with the 
Marine Corps during the Second World War, and his 2 
years with the Veterans Administration thereafter, he has 
been concerned with Indian affairs ever since. 

I have noticed that most of the people who come from 
the great State of Utah have a rare dedication to their 
Government and an unusual competence. Well, Mr. 
Bennett is going to need all the experience and all the 
ability that he can muster. For 161 years have passed 
since that great President Thomas Jefferson charged his 
countrymen to treat the original inhabitants of our 
country “with the commiseration that history requires.” 

President Jefferson pointed out that our European 
ancestors found the American Indian “occupying a coun- 
try which left them no desire but to be undisturbed.” 
That desire was thrust aside by history and Thomas 
Jefferson’s pleas were ignored. 

We cannot turn back the hands of time today, but we 
can, after 161 years of neglect, honor Jefferson’s plea. 
Others have tried. They have known some success, yet 
far too many of our Indians live under conditions which 
made a mockery of our claims to social justice. In 1966, 
the year that is known as the most prosperous year that 
the United States of America ever enjoyed, Indians on 
reservations this year have the lowest standard of living in 
the entire United States. 

I was observing some figures upstairs. I am going to 
deviate just a moment because it may be interesting to 
some of those who hear this argument about spending all 
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the time. It looks like Congress is going to spend more 
than we recommend they spend. But I was worried 
about that. It looks like they may up the budget $3 bil- 
lion this year already from what they reported from the 
committees. We could stand some of the upping in 
Indian housing, because I observed that a certain type of 
worker in this country, the industry he is in, gets a subsidy, 
and the amount of total subsidy amounts to $6,500 per 
year per worker. 


I observed the subsidies that we grant on loans, some 
of them 2 percent, some of them 3 percent, some of them 
31% below the prime rate of 51 percent. How many 
millions that amounts to in a year! 

I noticed some of our irrigation and reclamation 
amounts to as high as $6,000 or $7,000 per family, a 
hundred-odd thousand dollars sometimes on one farm. 


I noticed the payments we had made over a period of 
years that were in the form of supplements. We are 
debating a very serious matter in the Senate today in- 
volving $11 million, or $600 for a poor family. We can 
send a man a farm check in certain areas of the country 
for $180,000 for one farm, yet we really get worked up 
about a $600 subsidy for a poor man who has already 
paid a fourth of his income for housing in one of our 
substandard housing areas. 

Well now, on most of the reservations in this country, 
90 percent of our Indians do not today have decent 
housing in the year of our greatest prosperity. If we 
can’t do it now, when can we do it? On some reser- 
vations, large Indian families have annual incomes of 
less than $2,000 per year. Indian family income today 
is less than one-quarter of the national average for the 
whole country. Now that is something that we ought 
to be concerned about. 

The reason we have this little swearing-in ceremony 
this morning is not only to honor Mr. Bennett, but to let 
the country know some of these facts. Because if the 
President won't tell the country, and you won’t tell the 
country and the Congress, well, we can’t do anything 
about this 90 percent substandard housing and about 
incomes of under $2,000 a year. 

Commissioner Bennett, your President thinks the time 
has come to put the first Americans first on our agenda. 
And we are going to give you that job this morning as 
soon as you are sworn in. From this hour forward, we 
are going to look to you to discharge that responsibility. 
I want you to put on your hat and go back over there 
to that Bureau and begin work today on the most com- 
prehensive program for the advancement of the Indians 
that the Govenment of the United States has ever con- 
sidered. And I want it to be sound, realistic, progres- 
sive, venturesome, and farsighted. 

I want the Secretary of the Interior to support you. 
I want Senator Anderson and Senator Jackson and the 
Members of the Congress here to pick up that thing and 
let’s write it into the laws of this land so we can remove 
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the blush of shame that comes to our cheeks when we 
look at what we have done to the first Americans in this 
country. 


I want, during my Administration, the time that I am 
allotted, to put an end to substandard housing and to 
substandard programs. I am going to depend on you 
to tell me what needs to be done not only by your 
Bureau, but by the other departments and agencies in 
this Government. I want to give you my pledge here 
this morning that if you fulfill this charge, you will have 
the full power of the institution of the Presidency of the 
United States behind you. 

Do anything you have to do. If there are cobwebs 
in that Bureau, then clean them out. Let’s set up some 
Civil Service Boards to start hearing the cases. Let’s 
get some “can-do” people at work. If you meet resist- 
ance, I think you know what to do about that. And if 
you need them, I am going to ask Dillon Ripley to admit 
you free—Clint Anderson is on the Board over at the 
Smithsonian—and you go over there and find some of 
those tomahawks that are still around the Smithsonian. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Fannie and John Hertz 
Foundation Award 


Announcement of Presentation of the First Award to 
Dr. Ali Javan and Dr. Theodore H. Maiman. 
April 27, 1966 


The President today presented the first Fannie and 
John Hertz Foundation award to Dr. Ali Javan and Dr. 
Theodore H. Maiman. They share the award, consist- 
ing of a bronze medallion and $20,000, for achievement 
in the field of applied physical sciences. 

Dr. Javan was honored for his pioneering work in the 
stimulated emission of light, which resulted in the first 
reduction to practice of a high precision, continuous 
wave gas laser. His work was done in 1959 and 1960, 
while he was on the technical staff of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. He is 39, a resident of Boston, and a pro- 
fessor of physics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He was born in Teheran, Iran, and is a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Dr. Maiman was recognized for similar work in the 
field of light emission. His efforts resulted in the reduc- 
tion to practice of the first operating laser, a pulsed high 
power solid state laser. 

He is president of Korad Corp., a subsidiary of Union 
Carbide. He also did his work in 1959-60. He is 38 
and lives in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
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Fannie and John Hertz 
Foundation Award 


The President’s Remarks on Presenting the Award to 
Dr. Ali Javan and Dr. Theodore H. Maiman. 
April 27, 1966 


Mr. Ambassador, Dr. Javan, Dr. Maiman, members of 
the Hertz Foundation, ladies and gentlemen, friends: 

You have made a significant contribution to scientific 
knowledge and I welcome all of you to the White House 
Cabinet Room to recognize that this morning. 

The man for whom this award is named has also made 
a very vital contribution. This man came to us as a boy 
and he made our land his land. America was his 
adopted land. He believed in America and he loved our 
way of life. . 

One of his last acts was to attempt to guarantee that 
that way of life would be preserved for future genera- 
tions, for our children and our children’s children. So 
he took the fruits of his success, and he made them a 
foundation from which men like yourselves could reach 
into the unknown. 

What you have achieved as brilliant, imaginative mem- 
bers of a free society, and what I know you are going to 
achieve in the future, is really testimony to what free men 
can do when they unite in purpose and in patriotism. 
So I hope that you will permit me this morning to con- 
gratulate you, to wish you well, to exchange greetings and 
renew friendships with some of my old friends who are 
here, and to thank you for coming and giving me this 
opportunity, as President of this country, to participate 
in a small way in your moment of success. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 


Prime Minister Jens Otto Krag 
of Denmark 


The President’s Toast at a Dinner in Honor of the 
Prime Minister. April 27, 1966 


One of my countrymen has said that although he 
never really expects to see Heaven, it is all right—because 
he has seen Denmark. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I have not seen Heaven either. 
But I, too, have seen Denmark. So I know what to look 
forward to. 

Or, at least, what to hope for. 


We have a saying in this country that good things 
usually come in small packages. This is not easy for a 
native of Texas to admit. But when we look at your own 
country, it just can’t be denied. 
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What most of the human race still seeks and prays for 
in the future is already part of Denmark’s history. 

In so many ways, you in Denmark have been a 
shining example for the rest of the world to follow. We 
in America are proud of our free public schools. But 
Denmark’s public schools were a reality while ours were 
still only a noble ideal. 

We are proud of our recent achievements in caring 
for our sick and providing for our aged. Yet, we are 
really only acquiring today what you have had for nearly 
a century. 

We are today engaged in a great national effort to 
improve our American cities. We want to make all of 
them places of health and beauty, as well as convenience. 
And when the doubters and the critics tell me that it 
can’t be done, I say to them: Go look at Copenhagen. 

Above all, your countrymen—the descendants of the 
Viking warriors—are now leaders in the world’s desperate 
search for lasting peace. 
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One of your Danish authors has rightly written: 

“Look at us, follow our example; learn from our peace- 
ful civilization . . . See how we, who not so many cen- 
turies ago were at war with each other, have reached the 
point where we consider war an absolutely ridiculous and 
antiquated method of settling disputes. But as a rule no 
citizens of the great nations . . . listen to these shouts 
because practically speaking nobody there understands 
our language.” 

Mr. Prime Minister, let me assure you that we Amer- 
icans do understand your language. For it is also ours. 
It is the language of peace. And it calls for a world 
where men can say of every nation what they now say 
of yours— 


“And her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, I give you King Frederik and 
Queen Ingrid. 


NoTE: As printed, this item follows the prepared text released by 
the White House. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 


April 28, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Last year I came before the Congress in an hour of crisis to recom- 
mend new and powerful guarantees of the right to vote. 

Americans faced again the ancient questions: 

Who shall take part in the process of democracy? 

Shall it be only those born with white skins? 

If a man’s color should not be the sole criterion for determining his 
right to vote, how shall we make sure that Negroes are not denied the 


ballot? 


I asked the Congress, on that March night in 1965, to strike down all 
restrictions to voting in all elections—Federal, State and local—which 
have been used to deny Negroes the right to vote. 


Less than five months after I spoke, the Congress perfected and 


passed our Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


I said then that the challenge of voting discrimination had been 
nothing less than a test of our faith in democracy. Congress met that 


test. The Voting Rights Act of 1965 reaffirmed the equality of man and 


government by all the people. 


The fruits of the Voting Rights Act and of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 are already impressively apparent. 

Discrimination in places of public accommodation—perhaps the 
most unbearable insult to Negro citizens—has been made unlawful. The 
mandate of that law has spread faster and more effectively than its most 
optimistic supporters believed possible. 
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Discrimination in employment is now illegal. Opportunities closed 
to Negroes in the past have begun to open. 

The discriminatory use of federal funds has been prohibited. The 
effect of that prohibition—strengthened by new federal procedures— 
is now being felt in schools, hospitals, welfare programs and in many 
other areas once blighted by racial bias. 

The Community Relations Service has helped to bring new under- 
standing to areas where community tensions have threatened to disrupt 
peaceful progress. Now that the Service has been integrated with other 
civil rights facilities in the Department of Justice and is being enlarged, 
we expect it to be even more effective. 


In the five states where voter discrimination was once most severe, 
Negro registration has increased by 50%. Voter registration by local 


officials and federal examiners appointed under the Act has exceeded 
330,000. 


At the time of the 1964 national election, less than 25% of the Negro 
citizens of voting age in those five states were registered to vote. We 
expect that by the time of the next elections in these states the figure will 
reach 50%. Itisalready over 40%. 


This achievement serves to renew our faith in the ultimate triumph 
of a Government in which all free men can participate. It strengthens 
our resolve to extend the franchise to all who are eligible. 


For a democracy cannot be fully realized, when in these five states 
more than a million eligible Negroes remain unregistered. The chal- 
lenge to them—and to those in government and private life who labor 
with them for their just share in the electoral process—is as critically 
important as the legislative need to enact today’s civil rights laws. The 
statutes now on the books have given Negro Americans the key to freedom. 
Now it must be used. 





I. 


Once more this year I am asking the Congress to join in an attack on 
the discrimination that still afflicts our land. 

Four times in nine years the representatives of the people have 
labored through days and nights—through weeks and months—toward 
the passage of civil rights legislation. 

I was part of each of those efforts. I know the fatigue and the 
triumph that accompanied them. Thus I do not ask for new laws 
lightly. 

Yet discriminatory racial practices still exist in many American 


communities. ‘They deny the Negro his rights as a citizen. ‘They must 
be ended. 


I ask the Congress: 


First, to reform our federal criminal statutes to provide Negroes 
and all who labor or speak for racial justice the protection of stronger 
and more effective criminal laws against interference with the exercise 
of long established rights. 

Second, to establish detailed procedures of jury selection in federal 
courts so that discrimination may be banished—and to create forceful 


guarantees that state court juries also will be selected without discrimi- 
nation of any kind. 
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Third, to broaden the Attorney General’s authority to bring suit 
for the desegregation of schools and public facilities—enabling him to 
commit the government’s legal resources where they are most critically 
needed. 

Fourth, to declare a national policy against racial discrimination in 
the sale or rental of housing, and to create effective remedies against 
that discrimination in every part of America. 


II. 


Perhaps the most evident threat to civil rights in 1966 is the danger 
that recently secured rights may be violently denied by a relatively few 
racial fanatics. 

Citizens who honor the law and who tolerate orderly change—a 
majority in every part of the country—have been shocked by attacks 
on innocent men and women who sought no more than justice for all 
Americans. 

The effect of that violence extends far beyond individual victims. 
Every assault or murder that goes unpunished reinforces the legacy of 
violence—the knowledge that it is dangerous for a Negro to assert his 
rights, or even for others to stand up for those rights. 

Our federal system assumes that local law enforcement will extend 
protection to all. Yet the speed with which the fanatics strike has made 
the work of prevention extremely difficult—even for zealous local police 
authorities. In some areas, local authorities have been slow or even 
unwilling to act against the most brazen violence. 

So it is that new measures are essential if rights guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution to every citizen are to be protected. 

Laws enacted a century ago to contain racial terror and Klan vio- 
lence are now clearly inadequate. One of the most important of these 
statutes requires proof not simply of an act violating a person’s civil 
rights. It also requires the often-difficult showing of specific intent to 
do so and proof of a conspiracy. 

Further, no matter how brutal the crime and no matter what the 
motive of the criminal, it is possible that the courts will conclude that: 
some degree of involvement by local officials may well be required by 
these ancient statutes. 

And, finally, though offenses may range from threats to murders, 
only a single set of penalties is provided, and those may be inadequate 
to suit the gravity of the crime. 

Law enforcement authority so restricted cannot be effective. And 
if that authority is lacking, so is justice. What gain is there for either 
conscience or country if we proudly affirm human rights and then permit 
those rights to be swept aside by lawless fanatics? 


Accordingly, today I propose the enactment of legislation to make 
our authority against civil rights violence clear and sure. ‘The legisla- 
tion I offer is designed to prohibit any interference with the exercise of 
fundamental rights by threats or force, by any person—whether as an 
individual or in a group and whether privately or officially. 

The measure enumerates these rights, including voting, education, 
housing, employment, jury service, and travel. And it provides for 
graduated penalties, permitting our courts to make appropriate responses 
to differing degrees of interference or intimidation. 
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Further, we shall ask for an expansion of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, specifically to permit it to increase its effective role in the 
enforcement of civil rights laws. 

At times in the recent past, as many as one-third of the Bureau’s 
agents have been assigned to the investigation of civil rights matters. 
The number of civil rights complaints the Bureau investigated in the 
last fiscal year was 143 percent more than the figure for 1961. These 
responsibilities place a heavy burden on the Bureau’s field staff. 

On the advice of Attorney General Katzenbach and FBI Director 
Hoover, I recommend that Congress authorize an appropriation provid- 
ing for another 100 FBI agents and additional supporting personnel— 
to strengthen our capacity to deal with civil rights crimes. 

In every city and town and rural community, law-abiding men and 
women must look for protection primarily to improved local law enforce- 
ment. But the federal government has its responsibilities to see that 
federal rights are secured and their transgressors brought to justice. 

We shall meet these responsibilities. 


III. 


The fabric of law enforcement extends from the police patrol to 
trial and correction. Racial discrimination in any part of this fabric can 
spoil the rest. 

It is necessary that we improve our investigative resources. It is 
necessary that we strengthen federal authority against interference with 
basic rights and impose meaningful sanctions on those who violate them. 

Yet if we go only this far—and permit racial discrimination to cor- 
rupt the selection on juries—we shall leave at the center of our legal sys- 
tem a potential for injustice that mocks our hopes for a great and just 
society. 

Trial by a freely selected jury of one’s peers is not a new right. It 
has its roots in the Magna Carta. Blackstone described it as the “grand 
bulwark” of man’s liberties. 

Yet we have been reminded in recent months that in many areas 
the exclusion of minority groups from jury service remains systematic 
and complete. 


Denying jury service to any group deprives it of one of the oldest 
and most precious privileges and duties of free men. It is not only the 
excluded group which suffers. Courts are denied the justice that flows 
from impartial juries selected from a cross section of the community. 
The people’s confidence in justice is eroded. 

Jury discrimination takes many forms, open and subtle, intentional 
and inadvertent: 


—Many jury officials may compile their basic list of potential 
jurors from membership lists, clubs and civic organizations that 
tend to exclude minority groups. 

—Some state laws require jury officials to make highly subjective 
judgments of a juror’s “integrity, good character and sound 
judgment.” 

—Even when the list of qualified jurors has been fairly compiled, 
officials in many areas are still free to exclude a particular class 
of citizens arbitrarily when they make assignments to particular 
juries. 
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None of today’s civil rights laws gives sufficient protection against 
these practices. 

An 1875 statute makes it a Federal crime for officials in either 
Federal or State courts to exclude jurors because of their race. But 
criminal sanctions operate only upon individuals—not upon an entire 
system. 

What is required is not the punishment of individuals. It is the 
restoration of integrity in the system itself. 

The time has come for new legislation redeeming the promise made 
to every American: a fair trial by a jury of his peers. 

I recommend legislation stating explicitly for all our courts that the 
right to serve on grand or petit juries shall not be denied on the basis 
of race or color, religion, sex, national origin, or economic status. 

For Federal courts, the legislation will carefully prescribe each step 
of the jury selection process. 

In state courts, the Attorney General and private citizens will be 
empowered to sue wherever discrimination in jury selection exists. Fed- 
eral courts will have broad authority to grant relief. 


IV. 


Ten years after the Supreme Court of the United States declared 
racial segregation in public schools to be unconstitutional, the Congress 
found it necessary to give new force to the Court’s decision. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 provided that all programs receiving 
Federal financial assistance—including public education—must be ad- 
ministered on a non-discriminatory basis. The Act called for with- 
drawal of funds where discrimination remained. It also gave the Attor- 
ney General authority to file and intervene in suits to desegregate schools. 

Enforcement of the 1964 Act has brought more progress in real 
integration in one year than in all the preceding nine years. 

While there are still far too few Negro children in desegregated class- 
rooms, the number has multiplied several times. It must and will grow 
substantially again in the fall. 

In providing financial assistance, this Administration has insisted 
on an end to discrimination. But whether or not our assistance is ac- 
cepted, the requirements of the Constitution must still be met. Segre- 
gated schools are still illegal. The law of the land must be and will be 
upheld. 

Thus the Department of Justice has insisted, in more than 40 school 
suits under the 1964 Act, that whether or not school boards receive finan- 
cial assistance, desegregation must proceed. 

Despite marked gains of the last two years, the fact remains that 
today—twelve years after the Supreme Court’s decision on segregation 
in schools—only one in thirteen Negro school children in the South 
attends classes with white children. 

Two amendments to the 1964 Act are needed to strengthen the cam- 
paign against racial discrimination in the schools. 

One would enlarge the Attorney General’s initiative under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

That Act authorized the Attorney General to file suits to help com- 
munities where severe local pressure and the poverty of aggrieved citizens 
made private suits impossible. Yet this authorization was qualified by 
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the requirement that the Attorney General first receive a complaint from 
a parent unable to sue on his own before the government’s legal resources 
could be brought to bear. 

Although the Attorney General can move directly against discrimi- 
nation in voting, in employment or in public accommodations, with re- 
spect to school discrimination he must first receive a complaint before act- 
ing. In communities where the atmosphere of intimidation and igno- 
rance of the law’s protection is most severe, the filing of a complaint is 
most unlikely. 

Thus where the need of the Attorney General’s intervention is the 
greatest, his help is least likely to become available. 

Accordingly, I propose that the Act be amended to allow the Attor- 
ney General to file suit directly, without waiting for a complaint, against 
discrimination in public schools or public facilities. 

The second amendment would give the Attorney General the tools 
to deal with interference against voluntary school desegregation—the 
same tools that he now has when school desegregation comes under a 
court order. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1960 included provisions to protect court- 
ordered desegregation from interference. These provisions were rea- 
sonably adequate when the desegregation of difficult areas was begun 
under court order. 

But today, principally because of wide acceptance of the Office of 
Education’s desegregation standards, many school districts are desegre- 
gating for the first time without the direct compulsion of court orders. 

This is a hopeful sign—and one that imposes a new obligation on 
the government. We must provide adequate assurances against inter- 
ference to parents and children eager to desegregate schools, and to 
people siding with and encouraging them in the exercise of their rights. 

The criminal legislation I have already described dealing with 
intimidation would apply to any violent obstruction of school desegre- 
gation. But I also recommend civil injunctive procedures against 
violence, threats of violence or any other interference with school 
desegregation. 


V. 


The day has long since passed when problems of race in America 
could be identified with only one section of the country. The social 
and economic toll exacted by discrimination in employment, for example, 
is felt in all sections. 


The Federal government has worked strenuously to bring leader- 
ship to a national effort against such discrimination through the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, Plans for Progress 
with industry, and establishment of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Other specific legislative steps can now be taken to bolster this 
effort. The first year’s experience of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission suggests that it should be endowed with enforcement 
power and that its coverage should be broadened. 


Proposals focussing on these purposes are already before the Con- 
gress. JI urge that these needs be given the fullest legislative consider- 
ation, and that the Senate complete action on the Bill passed by the 
House of Representatives yesterday. 
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Freedom from discrimination is not enough. There must be free- 
dom from the disadvantage that 200 years of discrimination helped 
create. There must be freedom of opportunity, freedom to work. 

We look to those at the White House Civil Rights Conference this 
June and to private employers across America to help us find new ways 
to match the Nation’s promise of Civil Rights by the fact of civil results— 
in full and equal employment opportunity. 


VI. 


We undertake to expand and reform the civil rights laws this year 
with the clear understanding that legal reforms can be counted only a 
small part of a national program for the Negro American. 

We know that the more important challenges of racial inequality 
today are emphatically national. 


Negro ghettos indict our cities North and South, from coast to coast. 
Hope of cutting back the severe unemployment rate among Negroes is 
tied directly to the expansion of our national economy. And the ulti- 
mate need in human terms—of a more generous idea of brotherhood 
and a more responsible conception of equality—are part of the unfin- 
ished business in every state. 


The time has passed when we could realistically deal effectively 
with racial problems by the passage of what could be strictly defined 
as civil rights laws. 

In fact the most disturbing current measures of the impact of dis- 
crimination are economic facts that cover the entire nation: 


—Non-white Americans constitute only 11 percent of the national 
labor force, but they make up 20 percent of the unemployed. 
They take home less than 7 percent of the total personal income 
of all Americans. 

—One-fifth of the entire population lives in poverty. One-half 
of non-white Americans live in poverty. 

—TIn junior high schools across the country, 12 percent of white 
children are in school grades below their age level—compared 
to 30 percent of Negro children. 


Poor housing, unemployment and poverty, while they affect racial 
minorities particularly, will not be defeated by new civil rights laws. 
Thus, the programs that Congress has adopted go far beyond the vindica- 
tion of civil rights. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 will enrich 
the quality of our public schools. 


The Housing Act of 1965 will provide part of the decent low and 
middle-income housing our cities desperately need. Beyond this, adop- 
tion of the Demonstration Cities Act this year will launch a major attack 
on the blight of urban ghettos. 

Amendments to the Manpower Development and Training Act 
adopted in 1965 will help unskilled Negroes, as well as whites, prepare 
for a role in the economies of today and tomorrow. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1965—the Anti-Poverty Act—is 
reaching out with new hope for the disadvantaged—for those pre-school 


children, teenagers, and older men and women who have never before 
had cause to hope. 
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We do not call any of these “civil rights programs.” Nevertheless, 
they are crucial, and perhaps decisive elements in the Negro American’s 
long struggle for a fair chance in life. 

It is self-evident that the problems we are struggling with form a 
complicated chain of discrimination and lost opportunities. Employ- 
ment is often dependent on education, education on neighborhood schools 
and housing, housing on income, and income on employment. We have 
learned by now the folly of looking for any single crucial link in the chain 
that binds the ghetto. 

All the links—poverty, lack of education, underemployment and 
now discrimination in housing—must be attacked together. If we are 
to include the Negro in our society, we must do more than give him the 
education he needs to obtain a job and a fair chance for useful work. 

We must give the Negro the right to live in freedom among his fellow 
Americans. 

I ask the Congress to enact the first effective federal law against 
discrimination in the sale and rental of housing. 

The time has come for the Congress to declare resoundingly that 
discrimination in housing and all the evils it breeds are a denial of justice 
and a threat to the development of our growing urban areas. 

The time has come to combat unreasoning restrictions on any fam- 
ily’s freedom to live in the home and the neighborhood of its choice. 

This year marks the hundredth anniversary of the first statute en- 
acted by the Congress in an attempt to deal with discrimination in hous- 
ing. It reads: 

“All citizens of the United States shall have the same right, in every 
State and territory, as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to inherit, pur- 
chase, lease, sell, hold and convey real and personal property.” 

For 100 years this law has reflected an ideal favoring equality of hous- 
ing opportunity. Acting under this statute and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the Supreme Court has invalidated state and local laws prohibiting 
the sale of houses to Negroes. It has prohibited the enforcement of ra- 
cially restrictive covenants. It has struck down state legislation impos- 
ing undue burdens upon minority groups with respect to real estate 
transactions. 

There is nothing novel about the Congressional concern with hous- 
ing that I now ask you to expand. Programs enacted by Congress have, 
for more than three decades, stimulated the development of private 
housing, and directly financed hundreds of thousands of public housing 
units. 

The historic Housing Act of 1949 proclaimed a national goal for 


the first time: “‘a decent home and suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 


The great boom in housing construction since the Second World 
War is, in large part, attributable to Congressional action to carry out 
this cbjective. 

Yet not enough has been done to guarantee that all Americans shall 
benefit from the expanding housing market Congress has made possible. 

Executive Order No. 11063, signed by President Kennedy on 
November 20, 1962, prohibited housing discrimination where Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans Administration insurance pro- 
grams are involved. That Executive Order clearly expressed the 
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commitment of the executive branch to the battle against housing 
discrimination. 

But that Order, and all the amendments that could validly be 
added to it, are inevitably restricted to those elements of the housing 
problem which are under direct executive authority. 

Our responsibility is to deal with discrimination directly at the point 
of sale or refusal, as well as indirectly through financing. Our need is 
to reach discrimination practiced by financial institutions operating out- 
side the FHA and VA insurance programs, and not otherwise regulated 
by the government. 

Our task is to end discrimination in all housing, old and new—not 
simply in the new housing covered by the Executive Order. 

I propose legislation that is constitutional in design, comprehensive 
in scope and firm in enforcement. It will cover the sale, rental and 
financing of all dwelling units. It will prohibit discrimination, on either 
racial or religious grounds, by owners, brokers and lending corporations 
in their housing commitments. 

Under this legislation, private individuals could sue in either state 
or federal courts to block discrimination. 

The Attorney General would be empowered to sue directly for 
appropriate relief, wherever he has reasonable cause to believe that a 
pattern of discrimination exists. 

The legislation would direct the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to make factual studies, and to give technical assistance 
to the Community Relations Service and all other public and private 
organizations working to eliminate discriminatory housing patterns. 

The bill I am submitting to the Congress this year would leave in 
effect the many state laws that have preceded the Federal government 
in the field of fair housing. We would hope to enact a law that will not 
only open the fight against discrimination where there are no state laws 
against it, but also strengthen the enforcement efforts of states which 
have fair housing programs now. 


The ghettos of our major cities—North and South, from coast to 
coast—represent fully as severe a denial of freedom and the fruits of 
American citizenship as more obvious injustices. As long as the color 
of a man’s skin determines his choice of housing, no investment in the 
physical rebuilding of our cities will free the men and women living there. 

The fair housing law I propose this year is an essential part of our 
attempt to rejuvenate and liberate America’s growing urban areas 


and more importantly, to expand the liberty of all the people living 
in them. 








A nation that aspires to greatness cannot be a divided nation— 
with whites and Negroes entrenched behind barriers of mutual suspicion 
and fear. 


It cannot tolerate: 


—overcrowded ghetto schools, producing new thousands of ill- 
trained citizens for whom the whole community must be 
responsible. 

—rising health hazards and crime rates in the ghettos’ ugly streets 
and homes. 

—the failure of expensive social programs, such as urban renewal, 
where there is no way out and up for Negro residents. 
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The truly insufferable cost of imprisoning the Negro in the slums is 
borne by our national conscience. 

When we restrict the Negro’s freedom, inescapably we restrict a part 
of our own. 

Negro Americans comprise 22% of the enlisted men in our Army 
combat units in Viet Nam—and 22% of those who have lost their lives in 
battle there. We fall victim to a profound hypocrisy when we say that 
they cannot buy or rent dwellings among citizens they fight to save. 


VII. 


No civil rights act, however historic, will be final. We would look 
in vain for one definitive solution to an injustice as old as the na- 
tion itself—an injustice that leaves no section of the country and no level 
of American life unstained. This Administration has pledged that as 
long as racial discrimination denies opportunity and equal rights in Amer- 
ica, we will honor our Constitutional and moral responsibility to restore 
the balance of justice. 

Yet no amount of legislation, no degree of commitment on the part 
of the national government, can by itself bring equal opportunity and 
achievement to Negro Americans. It must be joined by a massive effort 
on the part of the States and local governments, of industry, and of all 
citizens, white and Negro. 

Hundreds of thousands of Negro Americans in every part of the 
country are making that effort now. They know that the responsibilities 
of citizenship follow inevitably from the achievement of civil rights and 
economic opportunity. 

They know that an obligation lies before them, to take full advantage 
of the improved education and training that is now becoming available 
to them—in the public schools, in vocational training, in the universities. 

They know that it is their task to lead others in the quest for achieve- 
ment and social justice—to inspire them with confidence, with persever- 
ance, with the mutual forbearance on which our democracy depends. 


VIII. 


We are engaged in a great adventure—as great as that of the last 
century, when our fathers marched to the western frontier. Our frontier 
today is of human beings, not of land. 

If we are able to open that frontier, to free each child to become 
the best that is in him to become, our reward—both spiritual and ma- 
terial—will exceed any that we gained a century ago through territorial 
expansion. 

Whether we shall succeed is an issue that rests in the heart of every 
American. It rests in the determination of Negro Americans to use the 
opportunities for orderly progress that are now becoming—at last—a 
reality in their lives. It rests in our common willingness to expand those 
opportunities in the years ahead. 

That issue can and will be decided in only one way. For we have 
not come this far to fail within sight of our goal. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 


April 28, 1966 
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Cost Reduction in the Federal 


Government 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Departments 
and Agencies on Current Accomplishments and 


Future Savings Goals. April 29, 1966 


One year ago I asked each of you to establish a formal, 
systematic program to reduce the cost of Government. 
Your cost reduction goals for both this and the next fiscal 
year were to be the maximum which imaginative, pru- 
dent management could achieve. You were requested 
every 6 months to reassess your progress, reevaluate your 
goals, and look hard once again for new opportunities for 
savings. 

You know what progress your own agency is making. 
I also want you to know how the Government as a whole 
is doing. 

First goals established for fiscal year 1966 totaled $871 
million for all civilian departments and agencies. 

This was good. I am now pleased to learn that your 
latest estimates are even better. 


—By December 31—the mid-point of the fiscal 
year—the civilian departments and agencies had 
already taken actions to save over $700 million. 
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—As a result of your latest reviews, the total goal 
for fiscal year 1966 has been raised by $161 mil- 
lion. It is now slightly over $1 billion—$1,032 
million. 


In the latest review, you also established goals for fiscal 
year 1967 which begins on July 1. For that fiscal year, 
which is still 2 months away, the present goals of the 
civilian agencies total $946 million. 

The Department of Defense measures its cost reduction 
program somewhat differently. Its goal is to save $6 bil- 
lion by the end of fiscal year 1968 from savings actions 
taken by the end of fiscal year 1966. Defense is making 
good progress. So far it has achieved $3,075 million of 
its goal. 

A good record to date is not a signal to relax. Our 
savings goals must continue to be ambitious and imagina- 
tive, and we must be fully successful in meeting them. 
What I said in my 1967 budget message still holds: “I 
believe we are making good progress in reducing costs 
and improving efficiency, but I will never be satisfied that 
we have done all we should.” It is vital that you con- 


tinue to give this cost reduction program your full 
attention. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted April 25, 1966 


WiLtLt1AaM Howarp SuHaw, of Delaware, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice 
Andrew F. Brimmer. 


Submitted April 27, 1966 


JAMES M. Nasrirt, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be the Deputy Representative 
of the United States of America to the 
United Nations with the rank and status 
of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, and Deputy Representative of 
the United States of America in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, vice 
Charles W. Yost. 


GERALD E. Murcn, of Maine, to be a member 
of the Board of Parole for the term expir- 
ing September 30, 1971 (reappointment). 


Francis M. WuHeEat, of California, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term of 5 years ex- 
piring June 5, 1971 (reappointment). 


Submitted April 28, 1966 


JOHN W. TUTHILL, of Illinois, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer of the Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Brazil. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service officers. 
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Submitted April 28, 1966—Continued 


ROBERT EMMETT QUINN, Of Rhode Island, to 
be a Judge of the Court of Military Ap- 
peals for the term of 15 years expiring May 
1, 1981 (reappointment). 
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An Act to define the term “child” for lump- 
sum payment purposes under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 


Approved April 27, 1966 
otc cincaieesishenin inet Public Law 89-408 


An Act to amend the Indian Long-Term 
Leasing Act. 
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